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There are many conjectures as to what will be the effect of the 
war on schools of nursing. We must admit that war activities are 
distracting and disturbing to the even tenor of our training school 
regime. It cannot be avoided, and we would not have it avoided if we 
could. In a time such as this, every live institution is affected. The 
people of the world are making history and we in nursing education 
must not stand still, nor are we standing still, because of necessity 
we must move or we shall drop out entirely, into that scrap-heap that 
will be piled high when all is over. In that misty future when peace 
comes, we will find a vastly changed world with totally new problems 
confronting us. 

To quote from a noted Western educator: 

The thunders of war have caused the dry bones of education to rattle, nay 
more, they have shattered them and made them as dust. When the war is over 
education will be vastly changed. We shall find that some of the things we 
deemed important in education were illusions. We have learned the value of 
short cuts in our training camps. What we have taken years to teach hereto- 
fore, has been taught in a few months under the spur of immediate motive. Times 
are not propitious for a teacher who would stand pat, and the future will be less 
propitious for her. Now is the time to study the problem of reorganizing edu- 
cation to meet the needs of a changed world. Now is the time to begin re- 
organization. 

Shall we also find that many things we have thought important 
in nursing education were illusions? Undoubtedly we shall, and al- 
ready we are setting ourselves to push aside these illusions and get 
down to better business in our schools. When popular opinion 
amongst nurse educators prepared a curriculum that would cover 
three years in a hospital and it was taken up throughout the country 
and in many states made a law, it was not an illusion, but a necessity, 
for at that time a large part of the work that could be done and is now 
done in the high school had to be accomplished in the training. Wit- 
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ness the courses in domestic science and food preparation and the 
futility of conducting such courses without some knowledge of 
chemistry; the courses during the early part of training in making 
and handling solutions which nearly always necessitated hours of 
instruction in arithmetic; the lengthy courses in anatomy and 
physiology without any knowledge of biology proceeding. All of this 
has taken time and precious time, and the first six months, at least, 
have been given to studies preliminary to the main subject, nursing. 

It was not an illusion but a necessity, for the reason that we had 
not awakened to the fact that we could have it done in the high school, 
or possibly the high school was not yet ready for us. The high school 
has had the illusion that it did not require much education to be a 
nurse, and it placed little before the high school girl to guide her to- 
ward the field of nursing. The training school had the illusion that it 
could not make demands on the high school. 

Has it required the thunders of war to bring the high school and 
the training school together and to show the magnificent relation the 
two may have to each other? It is so simple and can be so easily car- 
ried out that it must be evident even to those whose vision cannot yet 
see it and who say that educational entrance requirements keep away 
applicants from the schools of nursing. 

The first step is the cooperation of the state board of education, 
the next, that of county and city superintendents of schools, and next, 
that of the principal of the high school. This can best be done by 
direct communication or personal interview, and preferably by a 
member of the board of nurse examiners or state inspector of schools 
of nursing. The next step is to get the studies leading to nursing on 
the high school announcement, calendar, or schedule of courses. The 
state requirements for schools of nursing should be on every high 
school principal's desk and in such form that it will command his at- 
tention. 

The inspector of schools of nursing may visit the high school 
while making inspections in its locality. At that time she has an op- 
portunity to talk to the girls in assembly and interview those 
who contemplate taking up nursing. She can visit the classes 
in chemistry, biology and cooking, talking over with the teachers the 
value of certain points and methods in preparation for the study of 
nursing. If a course in hygiene and home care of the sick is given 
she has an opportunity to attend demonstrations in elementary 
nursing procedures and coordinate them with the early studies and 
demonstrations taken in the hospital. She may have the opportunity 
to arrange for the group to visit a neighboring school of nursing in 
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order to interest the girls in the schools in their own locality, 
especially if in a small town or rural community. 

The usually well equipped class rooms and laboratories offer op- 
portunities for class work such as few nursing schools have. In one 
class room, lately visited by the writer, where biology and physiology 
were taught, there was a microscope for each student, good manikins, 
charts and disarticulated bones ; and this is not unusual. The student 
of nursing can thus be placed under good tutelage from the first, as 
teachers are well prepared on the whole to teach science subjects and 
present them in such manner as can be easily understood. 

This part of a nurse's curriculum thus completed, the student on 
presentation of her credits to the school of nursing should receive at 
least six months' credit on the hospital part of the course and be 
admitted to advanced standing in the school of nursing, thereby 
shortening the length of time in the hospital without sacrifice of ed- 
ucation. 

The Act of Congress providing for the promotion of vocational 
education and creating a fund for that purpose, will be of great aid 
in carrying out this plan. This reaches into every state and every 
community, and there is not a girl in the land who may not come 
within its privileges. It offers a possibility of creating part-time 
vocational classes in household economics, which will include the sub- 
jects required for prospective nurses. Part time may be spent in 
the high school and part in the hospital, as, for instance, the pupil 
nurse during her first year could be on duty in the hospital for four 
hours during the day and four hours in the high school. She would 
be studying under the jurisdiction of the state board for vocational 
education during this period, and would be in no danger of undue 
exploitation in the training school, such as extended hours of duty 
or unjust discipline. 

With the great need of nurses daily confronting us, if the 
secondary schools, both secular and religious, can be starting the 
nurse in her training, we should in a very short time be able to in- 
crease the output from our schools of nursing. Until the plan is 
well under way, students who must now be admitted without com- 
pleting this work, may be sent to the high school for the special sub- 
jects. Such students could be admitted to the schools of nursing on 
provisional standing and without credit. The feasibility of this plan 
has been demonstrated in one state where, out of seventy-two schools 
of nursing, thirty-four are sending students to the high school for in- 
struction in either chemistry, nutrition and cookery, biology and 
physiology, or for all subjects. This instruction is taken usually in 
the evening school, but in many instances it is done in the day school. 
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Special teachers are appointed for these classes and the work is 
coordinated with that of the training school. Teachers in the high 
schools are usually very enthusiastic over these classes, attributing 
the degree of interest of the student to the fact that there is a motive 
in their work which is rarely present with the regular high school 
girl. 

Would it not be better for us to throw our energies into this end 
of the course, to strengthen the girl before she gets into the training 
school and avoid the discouragement which occurs so frequently when 
she has to confront the intense practical work, together with the 
theoretical, right at the very outset? We have been wrong, totally 
wrong, and we have known it, for we have discussed it over and over 
again, and yet we have kept on loading the curriculum with no 
diminution of practical work ; with little coordination with other out- 
side educational work; with no system of credits and no recognition 
of previous educational work; and with many other illusions that 
have made the school of nursing almost prohibitive to the very women 
who should be there now. 

Should we not at once plan our courses of instruction on a unit 
basis? The question of giving credit might then very easily be ad- 
justed. We have made some beginning with university affiliations. 
This may be limited to certain schools and certain people, but with 
high school affiliation it can be done in every state and in every com- 
munity where a school of nursing is located. 



THEY ARE SELLING BONES FOR FOOD IN ENGLAND 
Over in England they are selling bones at the rate of five pounds for one 
shilling. Policemen regulate long lines of people patiently standing out on the 
sidewalks, waiting, not for their favorite matinee idol to pass, but for a chance 
to enter a food shop and buy a small quantity of food. It takes about three 
minutes for the shop keepers to dress their windows over there, merely because 
there are, perhaps, but a few cans of condensd milk and a box or two of corned 
beef to be displayed.. Yet over here in America, bones, hay, even fats and 
precious scraps of meat are going into the garbage pails.! Although in many 
cities there were long lines of people waiting this winter for supplies of coal, 
there has as yet been no pinched-faced mob pleading for food. True, there are 
frequently long lines of people on the street, but mostly they are buying tickets to 
shows! In the busy streets in towns and cities, shop keepers display elaborate 
arrangements of all kinds of delicacies in their show-case windows. They would 
scorn a "display" of corned beef and condensed milk! 

A country in such straits not only needs help herself, but cannot possibly be 
expected to contribute to the support of the hundreds of thousands of United 
States troops now on the other side. The food shortage is real. Save food and 
"Carry On." 



